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This development of petroleum
refining led to the- virtual aban-
donment of agriculture, always
precarious through drought, in
Curasao.

In view of the importance of the
refinery, British troops landed on
Cura$ao on May 11, 1940 (the day
after the German assault on the
Low Countries), the Dutch having
inadequate forces for their defence.
U.S. troops relieved the British
garrison of Cura9ao in Jan. and
Feb., 1942, the main body arriving
Feb. 12. Four days later, U-boats,
too late to intercept the U.S. trans-
ports, ineffectually attacked the
refineries and tankers.

During 1922-43 Cura9ao gave
its name to the whole group of
islands renamed in 1948 the
Netherlands Antilles.

Curasao on CuRAgOA. Liqueur
owing its specific quality and
flavour to the macerated peel of
oranges. First made in Cura9ao, it
is now made chiefly in the Nether-
lands and Great Britain. Some-
times rum is added, and when
made with fine brandy it is called
Grand Marnier. One of the sim-
plest of liqueurs, it contains about
35 p.c. to 40 p.c. of alcohol. Pron.
cooraso or coorasoa.

Curare. South American ar-
row-poison produced from species
of strychnos and other plants. It
was first brought to Europe by
Sir Walter Raleigh. S. American
Indians boil the various barks and
leaves and evaporate the liquid
until it forms a thick solid which
they smear on the tips of arrows.
Curare poisoning, causing paraly-
sis of the motor nerves, is treated
by a ligature placed round the
limb between the wound and the
heart, with the use of stimulants,
and resort to artificial respiration.
The substance is no longer used in
general medicine. A chloride deri-
vative used as an anaesthetic
in surgery to produce complete
relaxation of the skeletal muscles
has considerably broadened the
scope of anaesthesia by making it
possible to obtain great relaxation
without using high dosage of gen-
eral anaesthetic. It is given directly
into a vein by injection. It acts
by relaxing voluntary muscles.

In 1917, conspirators at Derby
were alleged to have planned to
discharge arrows tipped with
curare at Mr. Lloyd George, the
prime minister. A woman was
sentenced to ten years' penal servi-
tude, a man to seven years, and his
wife to five years. All were re-
leased before the expiry of the
seiitences. Sir Bernard Spilsbury
assisted the prosecution.

Curassow. Family of large
game birds (Cracidae) found in
Central and S. America, of which
there are several species. They
are nearly as large as turkeys, are
usually of glossy black or purple
plumage, and have crests of curled
feathers. They live in the forests,
but are often domesticated. The
name is derived from Cura9ao.

Curate. One appointed to
exercise the cure of souls (cf. Fr.
cure). Properly speaking the curate
is the incumbent of a parish, his
assistants (if any) being designated
assistant curates. In current pop-
ular usage, however, the word is
commonly applied to an assistant
to a rector or vicar, or to one
appointed by the bishop to officiate
in the incumbent's absence, i.e., a
curate-in-charge. The incumbents
of many modern parishes are
described technically as perpetual
curates. They receive a licence
from the bishop, and are neither
instituted nor inducted ; but they
have otherwise the same status and
security of tenure as the holders
of other ecclesiastical benefices.

Curator (Lat. curare, to take
care of). One who guards or pro-
tects ; now usually the official in
charge of a museum or art gallery.
At Oxford the members of various
boards are called curators. In
Rome the curator was a man who
took charge of a minor or imbecile
and his property, and this use per-
sists in Scots law. Later the word
was ujed for officials in charge
of government departments.

Curb OR KERB (Lat. curvus,
crooked). Miniature stone retain-
ing wall between the edge of a
footwalk and a roadway, which
contains the footwalk and pre-
serves a definite line of demarca-
tion. Curb stones are embedded to
a depth of several inches below the
roadway gutter, and their exposed
surfaces are roughened to give a
non-slippery surface. Curbs some-
times consist of steel or iron bars
or balks of timber.

The term also specifies a short
length of hollow cylinder, usually
of iron or steel, 3 ft. 6 ins. or up-
wards in height, and varying in
diameter up to 30 ft. or more.
The bottom end is tapered so as
to present a cutting edge, and at
the top edge an annular plate ring
is supported on triangular brackets
secured to the inside. The curb is
placed in position on the ground,
and a circular wall of masonry
built upon the annular plate ring.
As the height and weight of wall
increase, the cutting edge sinks
farther into the earth, which is
excavated by men working within

the curb, and hauled up the well.
In this way curbs are sunk to form
foundations, and are then filled in
solid with concrete. See Paving.
Curds. That portion of milk
which is solidified by the action of
rennet, having casoin as its main
constituent. Cheese is made from
curds. See Cheese; Junket; Whey.
Cure* (Fr.). One having the
cure of souls. Equivalent to the
English vicar or rector, the name
is given to a Roman Catholic priest
in charge of a parish in France or in
a French dependency.
Curel, FRANQOIS DE (1854-
1928). French dramatist. Born
June 10, 1S54, at Metz, where he
was educated and trained as an
engineer, he published in 1885 a
novel, L']2t6 des Fruits Sees, fol-
lowed by Le Sauvetage du Grand
Due, 1889. In 1892 he produced
L'Envers d'une Saintc, the first
of a series of plays; L'Invit6e,
1893 ; L'Amour Brode, 1S93 ; La
Figurante, 1896; Le Repas du
Lion, 1897, on the conflict of
capital and labour; La Fille Sau-
vage, 1902 ; Le Coup d'Aile, 1906 ;
La Danse devant le Miroir, 1914.
Curel, who was admitted a mem-
ber of the French academy in
1918, died April 23, 1928.
Curfew (Fr. couvrir, to cover;
feu, fire). Custom of ringing a bell
every evening as a signal to put
out fires and go to bed. ID
England its introduction is usu-
ally attributed to William the
Conqueror, but it was possibly of
older date. William, however,
issued an order making the prac-
tice general. It was in force in
other countries of Europe, the
reason for its prevalence being
doubtless the necessity of doing
whatever possible to prevent the
wooden houses of the time from
catching fire, although some think
that William had political reasons
for enforcing it. It survived
throughout the Middle Ages, and
there are traces of the custom to-
day in the ringing of a bell in cer-
tain places every evening. William
fixed the hour at eight, but this
was not invariably adopted in
other countries, and after a time it
varied in England.
A curfew may be imposed by
the military authorities in cities or
districts where disturbances are
likely, and it is desired to control
or prevent the movement of citizens
during certain hours. This curfew,
however, has nothing to do with
the putting out of fires, but merely
states certain times between which
the public and civilian traffic are
forbidden to be on the streets ID
the area under control.